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first, by the style of the book, and secondly, by the obsoles- 
cence of the grammatical form. Down to the end of the exile 
we need not be surprised to find it freely used at any time in 
books characterized by elevated and solemn style ; and as to 
the ordinary prose, the facts warrant us in supposing that the 
older the book the more frequent wil be the un, and that its 
non-occurrence is a mark of late date. We might go into a 
particular examination of the several books, prose and poet- 
ical, and inquire, for exampl, why the form is found more 
frequently in Exodus than in Genesis, and not at al in 
Leviticus and the Song of Songs ; but this would require more 
space than can here be commanded, and it must suffice to 
hav establisht the general principl, leaving the special appli- 
cations to be made to the particular passages. 



III. — The Beginning of a Written Literature in Grreece. 
By LEWIS R. PACKARD, 

HILLHOUSE PROFESSOR OP GREEK IN YALE COLLEGE. 

An article on the above subject by Professor F. A. Paley 
in Frazer's Magazine for March, 1880, furnishes an occasion 
for some criticism and for a statement of the grounds of an 
opinion differing somewhat from the one there maintained. I 
will first state as briefly as possible the arguments and con- 
clusions of Paley's article, with comments, and then present 
what evidence I can in favor of a different view. 

Mr. Paley's general proposition is, that there is no evidence 
of the use of writing to multiply copies of books until a much 
later date than is ordinarily supposed. It is difficult to deter- 
mine precisely to what date he would bring it down, for his 
statements do not agree with one another. In one place he 
speaks of " the times of the Alexandrine school of learning, 
when, for the first time (the italics are his), the use of 
papyrus and the practice of transcription became common." 
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But a page or two later he says, "Books were no sooner 
introduced than they became both popular and cheap. 
Treatises on eloquence, as those by Tisias and Corax, men- 
tioned in the 'Phaedrus,' the stories of Aesop, and the 
philosophical dogmas of Anaxagoras, could be bought at 
Athens, in the time of Plato, for a very small sum." It is 
not easy to see how books could be " popular and cheap in the 
time of Plato," a hundred years before the time when first 
" the use of papyrus and the practise of transcription became 
common." But we will take the alternative whjch involves 
least divergence from the common opinion, and suppose Mr. 
Paley to mean, as indeed the whole drift of the article indi- 
cates, that the use of writing for books did not become com- 
mon in Greece until after 400 B. C, and in fact was hardly 
known at all before that date. I may say here at the outset 
that my own belief is, that it was introduced as much as fifty 
years earlier, and was fully established and familiar for some 
years before 400 B. C. 

The first argument for Mr. Paley's view is drawn, he says, 
from "the singular, significant, and most important fact 
which, so far as I am aware, has never been noticed, that the 
Greek language, so copious, so expressive, not only has no 
proper verbs equivalent to the Roman legere and scribere, but 
has no terms at all for any one of the implements or materials 
so familiar to us in connection with writing (pen, ink, paper, 
book, library, copy, transcript, etc.), till a comparatively late 
period of the language." Then in a note he explains that 
"the Greek equivalent to legere means, to speak, and that to 
scribere means properly, to draw or paint." The latter " came 
to be used of writing because it (i. e., writing) was at first an 
adjunct to descriptive painting." " The Greek had two verbs 
which indirectly express reading, but they are clumsy shifts, 
unworthy of so complete a language, the one meaning recog- 
noscere, the other sibi colligere." I have quoted this in full 
because it seems so strange a process of reasoning that I 
could hardly trust myself to summarize it correctly. If it 
proves anything, it proves that the Romans began to read and 
write earlier, or at least earlier relatively to the development 
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of their language, than the Greeks. No language, of course, 
can have a word for either of these ideas (or any other) 
before the thing expressed by the word is known to the 
speakers of the language, but it does not appear that the use 
of the compound form QmMyofiai) proves any less frequency 
or familiarity with the thing than the use of the simple form 
(legere}. Further, legere has other senses besides to read, 
and apparently does not mean to read before the time of 
Cicero. On the other hand, as was suggested to me by Mr. 
P. B. Tarbell, Xiyu,, at least once in Plato (Theaet. 143 C), 
and repeatedly in the orators, has the sense to read aloud, to 
recite from a manuscript. No such inference as is here 
drawn from the use of different stems or simple and com- 
pound forms in kindred languages has any validity. One 
might as well argue from the fact that the same stem in 
modern German means to speak (reden) and in modern 
English to read, that the Germans talked more than the 
English, and the English read more than the Germans. As 
to icribere and ypa<pciv, Mr. Paley arbitrarily assumes, without 
any reason, I think, that all the uses of ypa<j>uv and its deriva- 
tives, before the Periclean age, refer to painting or to 
scratching on a hard surface. The truth is rather that 
ypa(j>eip means both of these, and after writing with ink is 
introduced, means that too, and the special meaning in each 
case must be determined by other considerations. That 
seribere means only to write, indicates merely that the 
literature from which we learn its meaning belongs to a 
period when writing was a familiar art. The alleged absence 
of the words for pen, ink, paper, etc., will be referred to below. 
How, then, it will be asked, is the existence of the earlier 
Greek literature, or rather the preservation of it to later 
times, to be explained ? How is it that we have any frag- 
ments of the early historians, and the whole work of Herod- 
otos and Thukydides? Mr. Paley anticipates this question, 
and answers that in his opinion, " authors of works laboriously 
wrote them on strips of wood, probably on a surface prepared 
with wax." These autograph copies were the only ones in 
existence, and the only way of publishing a book was by 
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public readings from these copies. He doubts whether it 
would be possible to procure for money a copy of Herodotos 
or Thukydides in the lifetime of the author. His reason for 
this view is that he finds no proof that the earlier Greeks had 
any writing material equivalent to our paper or parchment. 
There are, to be sure, several passages, to be cited presently, 
where the words for papyrus, paper, and parchment occur, 
but because they are brief passages, or the only instances, he 
seems to think they have no weight. Yet it would seem as if 
a single occurrence of the word kerosene in a book printed 
before 1846, or of wigwam in a book earlier than the discovery 
of America, would be enough to show knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the thing denoted by the word. 

Mr. Paley's next argument is the absence of reference in 
the writers of the Periklean age, particularly Herodotos, 
Thukydides, and Plato, to the works of their predecessors. 
Such reference, he thinks, would certainly have been made, if 
the later writers had had access to copies of the earlier works, 
and the comparative absence of it proves that no such copies 
were within their reach. 

There are, it is true, remarkably few references by name 
to previous writers in the early Greek literature, but Mr. 
Paley seems to have overlooked several passages in Herod- 
otos, where it is clearly implied that he consulted some kind 
of records or accounts of the events he narrates, or descriptions 
of states whose form of government he speaks of. They are 
as follows : 6:55. ecu ravra fiiv vvv irepi rovriav dpi)tj&to ' on Se 
eovTCQ Alyvirnoi, Kal on cnroSciaixevot tXafiov roc AwpUwv fiaoi\r}iac, 
aXXoiai yap irtpi avru>v etprjrat, iaaojxtv avra " ra ie &XX01 ov KareXa- 

fiovro, Tovriat' nvri/xTjv voiiiaofiai, and then he goes on to speak of 
the privileges and functions of the Spartan kings. 9:81. 

oaa fiiv vvv etaipera roiai apurrevaaai avr&v iv WXaTavgm edoSt), ov 
Xdyerai wpoe obSafiHv, Soksio S' eywyt xal Tovroi<rt SoSijvai. A similar 
expression occurs in 8:133. 6' ™ fiev fiov\6fievoe ■ ■ . ravra 
everiXXero, ovk tyy) typaoai ' ov yap Xeyerai \ Soiciw S' £ya>y£ icrX. 

These passages plainly indicate that he had access, not merely 
to inscriptions and formal public records, but to writings 
prepared for the information of inquirers and discussing the 
6 
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motives of actions as well as describing the early history of 
states. (The use of authorities by Herodotos is treated by 
Rawlinson in his Introduction, chapter II.) But it remains 
true, as Mr. Paley says, that there are exceedingly few 
quotations by name of these earlier writers. 

Plato quotes Akousilaos once, Thukydides quotes Hellanikos 
once, Herodotos refers to Hekataios three or four times — but 
beyond these few instances there is no recognition by these 
writers of the many persons who are said to have written 
prose before their time. Here he touches upon a singular 
fact, which certainly is not easy of explanation. The most 
striking instance of it perhaps is the case of Thukydides, who 
is not mentioned, I believe, by any writer whose works we 
have, earlier than Dionysios of Halikarnassos, in the last 
century before the Christian era. But this fact will not bear 
the interpretation Mr. Paley puts upon it. It is true also in 
the next century when books were common. Aristotle does 
not mention Hekataios, Hellanikos, Akousilaos, Thukydides, 
or Xenophon. Plato does not quote from Xenophon, nor 
Xenophon from Plato.* A similar failure appears in the 
argument which Mr. Paley bases upon the statement in the 
Phaedros of Plato, that Lysias was taunted with being a 
\oyoypa(j>oe, speech-writer, as. almost the same with being a 
sophist. Mr. Paley regards this as "satirizing a practice 
which was then beginning to come into vogue." But the 
same contempt for Xoyoypafoi and <ro</>«n-ai together is expressed 
in Dem. de Falsa Legatione, a speech delivered in 342 B. C, 
long after the use of writing must have been familiar. It is 
plain that it is not the mere writing of the speech that is 
objected to, but the professional composition of speeches for 
others to use. 

The lack of reference to previous writers is mere negative 
evidence, so Mr. Paley supplements it by the fact that 

* Westermarin (on Dem. Ol. 3: 31) remarks upon the habit of the orators 
of referring for matters of history to tradition rather than to written 
records, and explains it as due to a desire to identify themselves as much 
as possible with the average hearer, assuming no more knowledge than he 
would have. 
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Thukydides, in attempting to sketch the early history of 
Greece, is obliged to rest, upon "inference, memory, hearsay." 
He has no current written literature to appeal to, and this 
shows that the previous historians, Herodotos and his pre- 
decessors, were not accessible to him- Indeed, Mr. Paley 
distinctly says, "Thukydides does not seem to have known 
Herodotos at all." These statements, which surely will sur- 
prise every Greek scholar, are founded on passages in the 
first book, sections 1, 9, 20, and 21. They ignore the lan- 
guage of that " single reference " to Hellanikos in 1: 97, which 
Mr. Paley repeatedly mentions, but nowhere quotes. It 
deserves to be quoted in full from its clear evidence on this 
point, eypaxpa he aura (i. e. the outline of the growth of the 
Athenian empire after the Persian war) . . Sta rdfe, on roTe irpb 

Ifxov airairiv licXnrec tovto 1\v to \o>p(ov Kal tj ra irpa rdv Mtj&kwj' 
'EXXi/ei/ca H,v>>cTiSe.<rav tj ahra ra Mr/iiKa • roiiriav Se oartep Kal rj\pa.To iv 
rj\ 'Attikij £vyypa(j>rj 'EWaviKoc, ftpa\iu>q rt Kal role \povoiQ ovKaKpifiG>g 

iirtfivriaSt). " I have written this outline for this reason, because 
all my predecessors have neglected this period and composed 
either a history of Greece before the Persian wars, or of the 
Persian wars themselves ; and the one who did touch on this 
period in his history of Attika, Hellanikos, made but a brief 
record without strict chronological accuracy." It is clear 
from this, (1) that he knew the works of several predecessors 
in full, so that he could tell what periods they treated and in 
what way; (2) that he knew Herodotos's work, for no one 
else, so far as we know, wrote so full, a history of the Persian 
wars; and (3) that he expected readers to look in their 
histories for information on that period, and, failing to find 
it, to have recourse to his. (Cf. 1: 23. <Wi <$' 'ikvaav, rae ahiac 

irpoeypaxj/a Trp&rov Kal rat Sta(/>opac, tov fxif rtva Zrirrjaal irore ft, brov 

roaoiiTOQ TToktfios role "EXXqiTt (.'artoTJ/.) How, then, are those 
other passages to be understood, wherein he speaks as if 
obliged to rest on tradition and without any previous authori- 
ties to refer to ? Simply by recognizing the evident fact that 
he did not regard his predecessors as authorities. He had 
formed for himself a new standard of historic evidence — and, 
tested by that standard, the works of his predecessors could 
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not command his confidence. He refused to trust such 
material as Herodotos used, and he means by this language 
to indicate that in his view all previous so-called histories 
rested merely on tradition. It can hardly be doubted that he 
included Herodotos as well as Hellanikos and Hekataios 
among the Xoyoypcupot, " who composed rather to please the ear 
than with a view to truth." 

One other point in Mr. Paley's article deserves notice. He 
supposes that the stories, histories, and philosophic teachings 
of the earlier Greeks were a purely oral literature, and that 
they were put into writing eventually from the dictation of 
the pupils and followers of their authors — and that thus it 
happens that the writings of the early philosophers and 
historians are referred to. It would seem from this sugges- 
tion that Mr. Paley can hardly have ever looked into the 
fragments of the early historians. He would have found a 
reasonably large number of such fragments, from Hekataios, 
Charon, Xanthos, Hellanikos, and Akousilaos, preserving in 
many cases apparently the original words of the authors and 
quoted from works of some extent, of which the titles are 
given. He would have seen also that the matter of these 
quotations and the style are such as to make it impossible to 
imagine them orally delivered and preserved by memory until 
after the lapse of years writing was introduced. It is, I 
think, really impossible to suppose that such matter as makes 
up the "Europe" and "Asia" of Hekataios, for example, can 
ever have been delivered orally by a master to a group of 
listening pupils. For it consists largely, if we may judge by 
the fragments preserved, of a list of names of towns — hardly 
more than the simple name in many cases, with a brief indica- 
tion of the locality. One example, taken almost at random, 
may show the character of a multitude: Steph. Byz. XaKawv 
7toAic AoKft&V 'Eicctraloc Ei/jOhra-jj • "jufra Be Aoicpoi, ev Be Xa\ato>' 7ro\ic» 

iv U OiavSr) ttoW (Muller, P. H. G., 83.) One might as 
well commit the dictionary to memory as matter like this, 
without help of metre or of connection. Not only could it 
not be committed to memory, but we may rightly argue from 
the subject matter that it would not be composed before the 
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time when the idea of a book had become a familiar idea. 
The making of such a record does not belong to the age of 
epic narration, nor to that of lyric song, nor to that of oral 
speculative discourse, but to that in which history begins — 
when men first recognize the value of facts preserved in 
writing and begin to regard matter as well as form. That 
gave rise to a prose style, and thus also made writing neces- 
sary. What could induce a man to put together such a string 
of bare facts as this, except the desire to preserve the knowl- 
edge for the information of others in such a form that they 
could consult it? We cannot imagine Hekataios as delivering 
orally such matter as this to a company of hearers. We must 
suppose that it was written out from the first, and either kept 
by him for consultation, or, as seems more likely, copied out 
as a whole or in part for the convenience of those whose inter- 
ests, of trade or colonization, made them willing to pay for 
the work. 

I come now, omitting several minor points in Mr. Paley's 
article which are open to criticism, to the evidence upon which 
I rely to carry back the extensive use of writing to the middle 
of the fifth century before Christ. It may seem the more worth 
while to do this because, so far as I can ascertain, this precise 
point has not been fully illustrated in any easily accessible 
work. Several of the passages cited are referred to in Mr. 
Paley's article, but have in his view little or no importance. 
The passages are arranged as nearly as possible in chronologi- 
cal order. 

Pind. 01. XI. Iff. 

rav 'OXvfnrwvtKav avayvari fioi 
Ap^earparov iraTda iro$i <ppevos 
eyude yiypaiTTai. 

This appears to be, as Mr. Paley says, the earliest instance 
of avayiyvwoKU), meaning to read. It is more than a mere 
instance of the word, for it shows it in connection with 
ypa(j>etv, meaning to write or engrave, and both together in a 
metaphor, which would hardly be natural or intelligible, unless 
the two ideas in this association were so familiar as to be 
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caught at once by hearers of the ode. The practice of read- 
ing written words must have been, not the secret art of a few, 
but in some degree a part of common life, before a poet could 
thus casually refer to it. Unfortunately, this ode cannot be 
precisely dated, though it must belong some years before 440 
B. C, near which time the poet died. The same metaphor 
occurs repeatedly in Aeschylos (e. g., Prom 989, Supp. 991, 
Cho. 441). 

Aesch. Suppl. 946f. 

ravr oh iriva£,iv kariv cyycypafifiiva 
ohS iv irrv^aXe fiifikwv KaTtatypaytaniva- 

The second of these lines Mr. Paley brackets in his third 
edition, on the ground of the metre, though the fault had not 
attracted his notice before. No other editor has ever sus- 
pected its genuineness, and many other lines no less open to 
objection stand unchallenged (e. g., Supp. 465, 931, 1016). 
It can hardly be doubted, I think, that the desire to get rid of 
the evidence of the line on the question of the use of writing 
sharpened Mr. Paley's sense of its faulty metre. For it 
plainly testifies to the familiar use of papyrus, folded and 
sealed, at the same time with that of wax-covered tablets. 
The date of the Supplices is not known, but from its structure 
it seems to be one of the earlier plays of Aeschylos, and no 
one, so far as I know, has placed it later than 460 B. C. 

The next witness is Herodotos, whose history is supposed, 
from the latest incident referred to in it, to have been finished 
in its present form by about the year 425. Of course the 
material for it was gathered in great measure before this date, 
and his numerous references (1: 123, 125; 3: 42, 123, 128) 
to writing upon papyrus, ypa<j>eiv « (SifiXLov, though they may all 
refer to short memoranda or notes, yet imply familiar and 
frequent use of writing before his time. But the particular pas- 
sage which I quote indicates much more than that. He says, in 

5 : 58 :. Kal rac /3j/3\ouc SityStpas KaKiovcri and tov iraXaiov ol ' lax'te, on 
/core tv aitavi (HfSkuv iypiovro ZvpSiprim alyirjcri te «ca« oUrfo-i' in 8e Kal 
r6 (car' ifik noWot tG>v (5ap(5apu>v is roiavras BupStpag ypatyovai. "And 

the lonians from old usage give the name St<p$ipai (skins) to 
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sheets of papyrus, because when papyrus was scarce they used 
to use instead skins of goat and sheep; and still even in my 
day many uncivilized peoples use such skins for writing." 
This passage proves that papyrus was the usual material for 
writing, as much so as paper in our day, and that it had been 
so for a long time. Also, that it was ordinarily plentiful 
among the Ionians of Asia Minor and the Greeks generally in 
the time of Herodotos. He explains the local use of the word 
SifSipat (skins) as a name for papyrus, as arising from a local 
scarcity of papyrus. Whether the explanation is correct or 
not, it plainly shows that the writer thought of papyrus as 
the common thing for everybody to write on — at least among 
civilized Greeks, for lie adds that some uncivilized peoples 
still used skins or parchment. In .my view this passage alone 
supplies' fully that which Mr. Paley desiderates, viz., some 
mention of the use of papyrus as a writing material. It fully 
supports the statements of Grote and Hayman, which Mr. 
Paley characterizes as " unsupported by evidence." 

In connection with this passage should be mentioned the 
occurrence in certain comic poets, of about the same time 
with Herodotos, of words implying the commonness in ordi- 
nary life of writing and apparently of books. These words 
are mentioned by Pollux (vii, 210). Thus he ascribes to 
Kratinos, who died probably about 422 B. C, the word 
fii(i\wypa(j>oe, and quotes (ix, 47) from EupoliS, whose latest 
known play was given in 412 B. C., the phrase o5Va flifikia 
&>ia, " where is the book-market." Other similar words occur 
in later poets. In Aristophanes there are repeated references 
to books. Thus in the Frogs (405 B. C), verse 943, 

{icr-^vava rrjv rpaypSlav) 
\v\6v $i£ov£ OTMfivXfiaTiov airo fiifiXiiov cun}$£>>' — 

" I reduced tragedy in flesh by feeding her on a porridge of 
moral maxims drawn from books." And again, Frogs 1113ff., 
where the chorus addresses the two poets just as they are 
going to compare their poetic styles: 

etrrparevfievoi yap eiot, 
(itflkiov T i\iav SKaaroe fiav^avei ret Stifja — 
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"(Fear not that the audience will not understand your jokes,) 
for they have been disciplined and every man has his book 
too and learns wisdom out of it." These are all instances of 
reference to books in general, but we have one from the same 
time which names a particular book. It is the passage 
already quoted from Thukydides (1: 97). I may repeat here 
the translation of it: "I have written this sketch for this 
reason, viz., because all my predecessors have neglected this 
period and composed either a history of Greece before the 
Persian wars, or of those wars themselves; and the one 
who did touch on this period in his history of Attika, 
Hellanikos, made but a brief record without strict chronologi- 
cal accuracy." Here we have reference to several histories, 
with implied knowledge of their contents, and special refer- 
ence to one of which the title is given, >; 'Amm) £vyypa<pfi, 
being, I take it, a mere paraphrase for h 'Ar&'c, under which 
name the book is quoted by later writers. This passage must 
have been written before 400 B. C, and probably was written 
as early as between the Peace of Nikias (422 B. C.) and the 
Sicilian expedition (415 B. C). It supplies, from an almost 
contemporary source, clear proof of the early existence of 
written copies of the first Greek attempts at history, the 
existence of which has already been inferred from the subject 
matter and style of the histories as seen in the abundant 
fragments of them. 

Another passage of Aristophanes, as commonly interpreted, 
mentions by title a copy of a particular book. It is in the 
Progs, 52ff.: 

teat Sjjt' iir\ rqt vtii>Q arayiyvixncovTi fioi 
ri)v ' Avipofiiiav irpoQ ifiavrbv ii,ai(f>vr)Q iroSog 
Tt)v KUpSiav eTraralie. 

Mr. Paley does not overlook this passage, but evades the 
force of it against his theory by explaining it as referring to 
the name of a ship. In his view, Dionysos sitting on his own 
ship saw another near by with the name Andromeda painted 
on its stern or bow, and, as his eye rested on that name and 
he idly read it over and over, it reminded him of the play of 
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Euripides bearing the same name and so called up in him a 
longing for the poet. It is not possible, perhaps, to show that 
this explanation is certainly and necessarily a mistaken one, 
yet surely the common explanation, that he was reading a 
copy of the play, is more natural and probable. The tense of 
avayiyt'ixTKoi'n and the addition of vpde i/xavTov to it, are indica- 
tions in favor of this view. The passage so understood shows 
that it was nothing strange in 405 B. C. for a man going to 
serve in the Athenian fleet to take with him a copy of some 
favorite author or book. 

As to the material on which such books were written, *we 
have, besides the passage from Herodotos already quoted, a 
line from Plato Comicus, quoted by Pollux (vii. 210), which 
proves the use of the later word for paper in his time (425- 
395 B. C): 

ra ypa/x/xarela rove re ^aprae tK(j>epu>v. 

"bringing out the tablets and the sheets of paper." With 
this should be put the passage from the other and greater 
Plato (Phaedros, 276 C), where he says : ovk &pa wovJj aura 

iv vSari ypaxpei fd\avi (nreipwv Zia KaXcifiov — "he will not then 

laboriously write them in water, sowing (his seed- of truth) 
with ink through a pen." The date of the Phaedros cannot 
be certainly determined, though some scholars have main- 
tained that it must have been one of Plato's earliest writings. 
In any case we have here, not far from 400 B. C. on either 
side, mention of pen, ink, and paper (made, of course, from 
papyrus), and I would call attention to the perfectly incidental, 
matter-of-course character of the reference to pen and ink, in 
an illustration, in this last passage. It is tiot so that a writer 
would speak of a new instrument, just introduced and known 
to few persons. 

The passages so far cited, except the last, have been all 
taken from writers or writings prior to 400 B. C. It seems 
proper, however, to add some from Xenophon and Plato, 
whose writings probably all belong after that date. It will be 
seen that one of these certainly and others probably involve 
recognition of books as easily accessible before that date. 
The lives of these two men extend from about 430 B. C. to 
7 
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about 355 B. C, but their writings were probably all composed 
after 400 B. C. It is a great misfortune, especially in the 
case of Plato and with regard to the history of his philosophi- 
cal opinions, that the chronological order of these works 
cannot be ascertained. But I think it is fair to accept his 
incidental references to the existence and use of books as 
evidence of the facts within the first twenty-five years after 
400 B. C. 

I begin with the passages from Xenophon : 

Mem. I. 6. 14. Ka\ tovq SijaavpovQ twv iraXai a<xj>u>v avSpuv ovg 
eiceivoi KareXiirov iv |8t/3Xiote ypa^avreQ, aveXiTTtav' Koivfj avv roie (piXois 

Stepxofiat. "And the treasures of the wise men of old which 
they have left behind them in written books, I open and read 
over in company with my friends." It is Sokrates who speaks 
here, and the conversation, in which the words occur, Xenophon 
explicitly tells us that he himself heard. It must have 
occurred then before his departure from Athens to join Kyros 
on his ill-fated expedition, that is, before 401 B. C. If there 
is any historic truth in the Memorabilia, it would be in a 
passage thus commended to us by the author himself, and I 
hardly see how we could ask for clearer or better evidence 
that books were easily to be obtained in the lifetime of 
Sokrates. That they were to be obtained for money appears 
from another passage: 

Xen. Mem. IV. 2. 1. (6 2Wpar»/G xarenaSev) Ei/SwSjj/joc tov 
KaXov ypa/xnara ■KoW.a. avveiXeyfievov iroirfrHv re Kal (toQmttuii' t&v 
evhoKipiiyraTuv. ... 8. uiri fiot, e^ttj, & Eti^uSijjut, rj> ovti, &tnrep iy&> 
axolno, iroXXa ypafifxara avvjjy(as Ttor Xeyofievu>v oo<j>G>v avhpibv yeyovi- 
vat; Ni) toy Aia, e<pt), u> S&McpartC Kal etc ye auvayia, eu>g av Krijaiafiai 
<■)£ av BvviD/xai irXelora. N)) Tr)v "Upav, e<pr) 6 SwcparqC; ayafiai ye <rov, 
Start ovk apyvpiov Kal ^pvaiov irpoeiXov •&ij<rawpot'£ KCKTijcrSai fxaXXov ») 
(TO(piaQ. . . 10. Tt Se Sr) ftovXopevoc &ya$6e yevia^ai, e<pr),u> ILvSvSrj/xe, 
trvXXiyeis Ta ypafi/xara; iirel Se Steoi&mrjoev 6 TLv&vSr)fJOC, mcovdv brt 
cmoKpivairo, iraXtv 6 SwKpaDjc, Apa fit/ tarpoc ; 'e(pr\' iroXXa yap Kal 

iarpiiv eart wyypapfiaTa. (Sokrates learned) " that Euthydemos, 
a noble youth, had collected many writings of the most eminent 
poets and learned men. . . Tell me, Euthydemos, said' he, have 
you really, as I am told, collected many writings of those who 
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have been eminent for wisdom ? Certainly, Sokrates, said he, 
and I am still collecting in order to get as many as I possibly 
can. By Hera, said Sokrates, I am delighted with you, 
because you have not preferred the possession of treasures of 
money to that of treasures of wisdom. . . But what is it that 
you want to excel in, Euthydemos, said he, that you are 
collecting books? And when Euthydemos was silent, con- 
sidering what answer to make, Is it in medicine? asked 
Sokrates, for there are many books on that subject." Here 
the praise given to the preference of wisdom over wealth 
shows that the books had been obtained by purchase. Though 
this conversation is not vouched for, as the other is, by 
Xenophon's statement that he heard it, yet it probably has 
historic reality, and if so, must have occurred before 400 
B. C, and probably some years before the time of the Thirty 
(404 B. C). 

Another passage shows that books were exported to the 
Greek colonies on the Euxine Sea : 

Xen. Anab. VII. 5. 14. (The Ten Thousand on their way 
home come to Salmydessos and find there many spoils of 

wrecks 011 that dangerous coast.) ivravSa evpiaKOvrat woWal fiev 
KKivai, 7ro\\a Si tafiwrta, iroWal Si /3t'/3\ot yeypafifxivai, ko.1 raXXa ttoWo. 
ova kv hi\ivaiQ Tf.vyf.ai va\)Khr\poi ayovtrtv. " There Were found 

many bedsteads, and many chests, and many written books, 
and quantities of other things of all kinds that shipmasters 
convey in wooden cases." The word yeypafifiivai here is want- 
ing in some inferior manuscripts, but all the later editors 
(L. Diudorf, Kriiger, Rehdantz, Vollbrecht, Sauppe) take it 
into their text without question. These works of Xenophon 
were probably written after 390 B. C, but the evidence in 
these quoted passages all refers to facts occurring before 400 
B. C. Of these passages Mr. Paley takes no notice whatever. 
I add now a few passages from Plato, not as proof of the 
existence of written books before 400 B. C. — for the writings 
of Plato are of too uncertain date and presumably too late 
for that, — but as indicating how common and accessible books 
were, and on how great a variety of subjects they were com- 
posed, within the first thirty or forty years after that date. 
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It may be legitimate to reason backwards from this fact and 
infer something like a similar rapidity in the spread of the 
new practice before 400 B. C, and thus get a confirmation of 
what we might conclude from the passages already quoted. 

Apol. 26 D. ' Avafayopov olei Karriyopeiv, <5 </>l\t MeXtyre, Kat ovtio 
Karatypoveis tUpSc Kal o'iet avrovQ aireipovg ypajxaarinv etvat, Hare ovk 
eiSivat on rit ' Avai,ayopov fitfiXia tov KXa^o/xeviov yi/jtet tovtuiv t5>v 

\6ywv ; Here it will be observed that Plato represents Sokrates 
as saying that it would impute illiteracy or at least strange 
want of knowledge of current literature to the jurors, men 
chosen by lot, some five hundred perhaps in number, from all 
ranks of the citizens, to suppose them ignorant of the fact 
that " the books of Anaxagoras teem with such doctrines " as 
the accuser charged him with holding. " The books of Anax- 
agoras," one would think, must have been easily within the 
reach of people when this could be said. The next succeed- 
ing sentence, in which reference is made to " buying from the 
orchestra, for a drachma at the highest, power to ridicule 
Sokrates if he claims these doctrines as original with him," 
is so much disputed as to its precise meaning that it is better 
not to use it in evidence here. 

Phaed. 97 C. <*XX' aKovaag fxiv ■jrore Ik fitfiXtov rtvog, u>g Z(pr), 
' Avafayopov avaytyvuHTKoyrog ktX- 

98 B. Kat ovk av hireSofitif ttoXXou rag eXiriSag, aXXa iravv oitovSri 
Xafiwv rag /3l/iXovg <ic raytara otog t 7\v aveyiyvuxTKOv. 

SympOS. 177 B. 'iyuye $11 Tivi ivervxpv (3tj3Xitd, kv J evfjtrav 
aXeg enaivov Savfiao-tov ixovrtg irpbg uxpeXttav, Kat aXXa rotavTa avyvh 
'iZotg civ tyKiKtiifiiaofiiva. 

Gorg. 462 B. TI<5Xo£. 'AXXa rl aot BoKti ?> pijroptKi) elvat ; SwKp. 
FTpay/ua o <j>rig ov trotijaai Te^ytjv iv J-j> ovyypafifiaTi o iyio evay\os 
aviyviav. 

518 B. M&atKog b Ttjv oipoKoiiav avyyeypa<p&>Q rr\v SiKeXtKtiv. 

(Mithaikos, author of the " Handbook of Sicilian Cookery.") 

Protag. 325 E. ol St StSa<ricaXoi tovtuv te (irtfieXovvTai, Kal 
eimSay aZ ypanfjara fxaSoxit Kat fiiXXuai avvriaeiv to. y^eypa/nyucVa, . . 
irapaT&iaatv avrolg iirt t&v (iaSptav dvaytyvi)(TKeiv Trotr\Ttov aya^iov 
iroituxara Kat eKfiavSaveiv avayKai^ovatv. (If the boys had Copies 

of Homer and Hesiod to learn lessons from in school, one 
would suppose their fathers might have had them to read.) 
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Phaedr. 228 D. 2<o/cp. Ati^ag yt Trpiorov, <5 (j>i\uTr]e, ri ixpa iv 
rr\ aptartpq. iyttg biro t£ tLiaTiii). TOira^ia yap at iytiv tov \6yov abrov. 

(And so he had a copy of Lysias' speech, which he presently 
reads.) 

230 D. . . av ifidi Xoyovs ovtu) irportivtov iv /3i/3Xt'oi£ t(/v re 
'Attikijv (f>aivtt Trtpta£,ttv airaaav Kat oirot av aXXoat (iovXr). 

273 A. tov ye Tiaiav ahrov ntiraTriKag aKp</3wc. (This Same 

phrase, wtTrarriKivai nvd, to be familiar with an author, occurs 
in the Birds of Aristophanes (471) obi' A'iakinov Twr'aTtiKas. It 
seems to imply almost necessarily the use of a copy of the 
author's works. The Birds came out in 415 B. C. Mr. Paley 
speaks of this phrase as new in the time of Plato's literary 
activity.) 

276 C. (The passage speaking of pen and ink, already 
quoted.) 

Theaet. 152 A. Ewk. ipr/a) yap irov iravrtov ^pj/judrwv fierpov 
avSptoirov ttvai. . . aveyvuiKac yap Ttov; Qtair. AviyvtoKa koI 
TroWaKiQ. 

162 A. £( aXriBrie if aXr/Stta Tlpwrayopov, aXXa fit) irai£ovaa Ik tov 
ac~VTOV rijq fiifiXov itySiyZaTO- 

166 C. oh fiovov abroQ brjviiQ, aXXa (cat roue aKovovrae tovto Zpav 
t'tQ Ta crvyypa.ixp.aTa fiov avairt&UQ. 

Soph. 232 D. Siv. Ta ye fiijv irf.pl iraaiav re Kat Kara fiiav 
tKaaTrjv Ttyyrjv, a Stt npbc tKaarov ahrov tov drjiitovpyov avTuntiv, 
c'ec'rifioauiLiiva irov k'arajSt/SXj/rat ytypafifiiva tu fiovXoLtivip fiaSelv. 
Qtair. Ta tlpwrayopttd fioi <paivtt irtpi Tt wa\t)£ Kat tuv aXXtov Tt^yiov 
ilprjKtvai. Siv. Kai ttoXXwv yt, S> fiaKapie, eripwv. 

Polit. 293 A. rove larpove Si ov% rJKiTra vevoLtiKafitv, lav rt 
tKovraq iav rt arnvrae fyuas iUvrai, . . Kat iav Kara- ypaiiiiara ij )(ii)ple 
ypafifiartav, . . iravnoQ obliv tirrov larpovQ <j>aitev ktX. 

Parmeil. 128 D. Sta TotavTH)v Sr) ftXot'tiKtav biro viov ovtoq ifiov 
iypatyri, Kai Tie ahrb tKKti^t ypatyiv, &OTt obit /jouXtvaaaBat i^tyivero, 
f'tr iiptariov abro tic to <ji><3e tirt ttr). 

In these passages we see that books were so common in 
Plato's time that not to know the contents of a certain one 
would prove a man deficient in education, — that they were 
put before schoolboys to learn lessons out of, — that particular 
ones were read again and again by the same person, — that 
there were books on rhetoric, on the uses of salt, on cookery, 
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on medicine, on wrestling, and, in a word, on all arts, — 
that once a book was stolen and circulated while the author 
was still deliberating about publishing it, — that a man over- 
heard another reading from a book and immediately got hold 
of the book to read it for himself. If now the use of books 
was so general in all circles of life in Plato's time, the first 
thirty or forty years after 400 B. C, and if, as we have previ- 
ously seen, mention of reading and writing, of tablets, papyrus, 
and parchments goes back to about 450 B. C, and the men- 
tion of books and of book-writers (copyists) and book-selling 
comes along between 420 and 405 B. C, can it be supposed 
that so quick-witted a people as the Athenians, so interested 
especially in every stimulus to mental activity, failed to see 
the capabilities of this contrivance and to make use of it in 
that earlier period ? 

I may be permitted in conclusion briefly to restate the 
evidence as to that earlier period. We have in Pindar before 
450 B. 0. a metaphor drawn from the arts of writing and 
reading. We have in Aeschylos, before 460 B. C, repeatedly 
the metaphor from writing, and once a mention of tablets and 
of papyrus. We have in Herodotos, before 425 B. C, frequent 
reference to writing on papyros, and once a recognition of that 
as the usual material for writing, occasionally supplemented 
by parchment. We have abundant fragments of Hekataios 
(540-480 B- C.) and other early historians, in a style of 
composition that forbids the idea of oral transmission. We 
have from the comic poets Kratinos (before 420 B. C), Eupolis 
(before 412 B.C.), and Plato (probably before 405 B. C), 
fragments containing mention of book-writing, paper, and 
book-selling. We have from Aristophanes (in plays down to 
405 B. C.) reference to books as used by authors and readers, 
and consulted by his own audience. We have in Thukydidcs 
(probably before 405 B. C.) reference to the works of his 
predecessors implying knowledge of their contents on his part, 
and a suggestion that other historical inquirers would consult 
his own work as he had theirs. Finally we have in Xenophon 
(in reference to a time before 400 B. C.) mention of books as 
read among a company of friends, as bought by a collector of 
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a library, and as exported to the shores of the Euxine sea. 
Now in view of this evidence, recognizing the fragmentary 
character of the remains we have of the literature of the fifth 
century before Christ, are we not justified in holding that the 
use of writing on papyrus for the purpose of preserving and 
multiplying copies of works of literature began as early as 
the middle of that century and rapidly grew to be a familiar 
matter of common life before its end ? 

It will be observed that I have confined myself to the 
production of the evidence attainable on my subject with only 
the necessary explanation of it. My purpose has been simply 
to bring together all the passages which I could find contain- 
ing real evidence, in the hope that the collection, not elsewhere 
made so far as I know, might be of service to any one wishing 
to ascertain the facts. 



IV. — The Declension of the Definite Article in the Cypriote 
Inscriptions* 

By ISAAC H. HALL, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The riddle of the Cypriote Inscriptions, up to this time, 
cannot be said to have been completely solved. Not to mention 
particular knots that occur in sundry inscriptions whose purport 
is well known, or those places where no final test has given the 
last word to the discussion, there remain a few inscriptions 
whose general purport is still a puzzle, some whose characters 
have not been made out, and some which, though every char- 
acter is known, refuse to yield any intelligible combinations. 
Chief of these are (1.) the longest inscription in the Cesnola 
collection, in part quite plain, but presenting some unique 
difficulties, though there is scarcely a doubt as to the reading 

* In this article the names 1. of the cases are abbreviated by their initials 
in capitals (N. G. D. A.); designations 2. of number (s. p.), and 3. of gender 
(m. f. n.), by their initials in small letters. 



